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“God and the American People” 


What the Christian Century calls a study that “reveals a combination of religious ignorance and 

complacency which should shock the church leadership of the nation” is reported under the above 

caption in the November issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Although that publication finds its way 

into many homes where “Information Service” is read, the report is so extensive and so revealing as 
to warrant summary here. 


The study of the religious beliefs and ethical attitudes 
of Americans conducted under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal was made by “Gallup-poll methods,” and 
directed by Lincoln Barnett. It was undertaken in the 
conviction that “a factual picture of the spiritual substruc- 
ture of our democracy is vital to any understanding of 
current problems.” The results were given for purposes 
of evaluation to Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rabbi Simon Greenberg, provost of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and Father 
George B. Ford, rector of Corpus Christi Church, Roman 
Catholic, in New York. Their comments add much to the 
interest and significance of the study. 


Religious Beliefs 


To the question, “Do you believe in God?” 95 per cent 
of the respondents answered “Yes.” There was “no ap- 
preciable difference” between men and women in replies 
to this question; nor between educational levels or geo- 
graphical areas, except that other than affirmative replies 
were more numerous in urban than in rural districts. 
The proportion reporting themselves as church members 
was 76 per cent; 41 per cent said that they attended 
“regularly.” (The latest available church membership 
statistics indicate affiliation by 53 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The proportion of adults who are church members 
must be somewhat lower, because certain religious bodies 
include infants among their members. A slight dis- 
crepancy is to be expected, and it is interesting to note 
that the poll diverges substantially from the statistics on 
the positive side.) The poll-takers were surprised to find 
that 74 per cent of the people reported that they had 
“thought about God” during the preceding 24 hours. 

But only 53 per cent professed to get a great deal of 
“comfort and support” from their religion. Also, the 
attempts at definition of the meaning of God in the experi- 
ence of the respondents resulted in vague statements. The 
tabulation showed, however, that 29 per cent of the people 
thought of God as “Supreme Power”; to 26 per cent he 
was in some sense a “supervisor” of their lives; to 17 per 


cent he was primarily “Creator”; and 7 per cent thought 


of God as “vaguely ‘spirit.’” That intimate relationship 


between man and God, of which deeply religious people 
write and speak, and of which devotional literature is full, 
was evidenced in only 26 per cent of the replies. 


While 71 per cent affirmed a belief in God as their ulti- 
mate “judge,” only 41 per cent were ready to say that 
God is “a person.” Some gave rational explanations, 
others experimental. 


As to personal survival after death, 73 per cent pro- 
fessed this belief in some form. To 15 per cent death 
meant final extinction. This means of course that a con- 
siderable number who believe in God profess no belief 
in individual immortality. The vagueness on this sub- 
ject which seems to characterize the popular mind is indi- 
cated by the fact that while 52 per cent said that the 
after life was “divided into heaven and hell” only 16 per 
cent had any definite notions of their nature, and only 
13 per cent mentioned hell in their free responses. Mr. 
Barnett comments pithily: “52 per cent of the people 
believe in hell, but only 5 per cent have any fear, not to 
say expectation, of going there.” 


Respondents said they prayed for comfort, guidance, 
help, and protection. A few mentioned thanksgiving and 
about an equal number intercessory prayer. How far the 
average person is from the biblical base is indicated by 
the fact that only 5 per cent mentioned prayers for forgive- 
ness. Dr. Greenberg was impressed by the dearth of re- 
ligious knowledge revealed in the replies. “It is obvious,” 
he wrote, “that religious education ceases in this country 
in the elementary stage. While the mind that enters a 
university may be ready for adult fare in the secular 
field, all it gets in the religious field is infant food.” Also, 
he found little indication of “any compulsion to obey 
God.” The returns give little evidence, Mr. Barnett com- 
ments, “that Americans look upon God as a source of 
forgiveness, suggesting perhaps that they have no sins 
to forgive. ... Yet unless this ultimate power of God is 
recognized and sought, God in the highest ethical dimen- 
sions of biblical thought is denied. It would thus be at 
once possible for 95 per cent of the American people to 
‘believe in’ God, and yet for their society to be essentially 
materialistic.” 
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Further, he says: 


“There is indeed a note of sinful pride in the confidence 
with which the majority of people expressed their ideas 
about heaven. For although the Bible has much to say 
about final judgment, it offers no definitive picture of 
life after death. Yet fewer than one-third of the Amer- 
ican people—29 per cent—admit they have no ideas on 
what is one of the most ambiguous subjects in biblical 
revelation.” 


Father Ford observed that “most people defined their 
motives for going to church purely in terms of satisfac- 
tion to themselves. There is, of course, a difference here 
between Catholic and Protestant tradition. We don’t 
concede that church attendance can be a matter of indi- 
vidual choice ; with us it is a serious obligation. We feel 
that people should go to church because they are faithful 
children of God, and it is their responsibility as his crea- 
tures to recognize his existence by public worship.” 


Religion and Social Behavior 


Many readers will think the study quite as revealing 
on the ethical side as on the theological. To the question, 
“Would you say that you honestly try to lead a good 
life?” 91 per cent said “Yes.” Asked how much of the 
time they were “aware of trying,” 44 per cent testified to 
an almost constant awareness of the struggle, but no 
fewer than 21 per cent indicated that they were little bur- 
dened by it, and 82 per cent “admitted that the battle in 


no way interfered with their happiness or enjoyment of 
life.” 


Allowed to give their own definitions of “a good per- 
son,” the respondents rolled up these rather astonishing 
percentages in estimating their own success in achieving 
the goal: 18 per cent, complete success ; 28 per cent, three- 
quarters ; 32 per cent, half-way; and “only 7 per cent ad- 
mitted they had scaled less than half the pinnacle of 
virtue.” A striking fact was the failure of almost three- 
quarters of the respondents to mention religion as “the 
ethical governor of their actions.” Says the author of the 
study, “nearly three-quarters of the American people do 
not consciously connect religion with their adult judg- 
ments of right and wrong. This finding—considered to- 
gether with the fact that most of the people readily trace 
those judgments right back to their childhood—lends 
additional weight to the conclusion that the average Amer- 
ican’s religious thinking has not advanced beyond the 
Sunday-school level.” 


Asked whether they thought their religious beliefs 
affected in any way their “ideas on their politics and busi- 
ness,” 54 per cent of the respondents said “No.” Only 
39 per cent were ready to answer “Yes.” It is, of course, 
quite possible that the word “religious” in the question 
connoted in the minds of many persons theological doc- 
trines and ecclesiastical principles rather than Christian 
or Jewish ethics. Yet the figures are somewhat startling 
in view of the broad avowal of religious beliefs. 


The poll definitely challenged people on the feasibility 
of practicing the law of love—‘the whole idea of loving 
one’s neighbors.” How far can one go in this direction 
“and still get ahead in the world”? More than half of 
them said, All the way. And 62 per cent thought that 
during the preceding 24 hours their own behavior needed 
no amendment in that respect. “Only one person in four 
admitted recalling an instance when he had fallen short 
of the idea of love of neighbor.” 


Asked to search their hearts and state whether they 
obeyed the law of love in specified situations, the respond. 
ents divided as follows: 


Per cent 

Yes 
Toward a business competitor..............06- 78 
e a member of a different race............ 80 
“one of different religion............... 90 
“an enemy of your country.............. 25 

. a member of a political party considered 


It would seem that most of those interviewed assumed 
that love within a framework of business competition 
meant something akin to sportsmanship; also that love 
across racial boundaries can be comprehended in the 
formula “separate but equal.” 

Mr. Barnett takes the two low percentages of affirma- 
tive responses to imply a flat repudiation of the love prin- 
ciple by a large majority where an alien enemy or a dan- 
gerous radical is involved. It is perhaps only fair to 
the respondents to note that some of them may have 
meant that in these two instances they conspicuously 
failed to obey the commandment, rather than that they 
did not acknowledge its inclusiveness. In any case it is 
difficult to dispute Mr. Barnett’s generalization: 

“These figures are dramatically incompatible with the 
facts of American behavior as revealed on every level of 
national existence today. The Christian meaning of love 
is qualified by the phrase ‘as thyself,’ which presupposes 
an unselfish concern for the interests of one’s neighbor 
without regard for one’s own interests. Such a standard 
of conduct is obviously not even approximated, for exam- 
ple, in business competition, where each man necessarily 
places his own interests above all others, no matter how 
scrupulously he may adhere to the relative demands of 
honesty and ‘fair play.’ And it is openly repudiated in 
such other aspects of American life as labor conflict, anti- 
Semitism, and the inequality and discrimination to which 
racial minorities like the Negroes, Mexicans and Nisei 
are subjected.” 

Evaluators’ Comments 


The three commentators agree that the returns give a 
strong impression of “national self-satisfaction”; that 
“the American, individually and collectively, has an easy 
conscience.” Father Ford finds the churches much at 
fault. They “have weakened their influence by weakening 
their challenge. They have not impelled people to lift 
themselves up to the highest requirements of their faith. 
Instead they have brought religion down to where they 
think their membership wants it to be. They tone down 
sermons because they fear their own congregations. And 
sometimes they are very slow to discover where their 
conscience lies. The Jim Crow churches are vivid exam- 
ples of this. A Jim Crow church is a denial of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Says Dr. Greenberg: “Our fathers used to come to the 
synagogue with fear and left with hope. This generation 
comes without fear and leaves without hope. — People 
today think they have no sins—they have no consciousness 
of spiritual inadequacy—and that is the cause of much of 
the world’s disillusionment. A high opinion of oneself 
is the soil out of which cynicism grows.” 

Dr. Niebuhr puts it this way: 

“The whole history of human self-righteousness proves 
that man always judges himself not from the standpoint 
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of what he does but from the standpoint of his knowledge 
of what he ought to do. Assuming that he obeys ‘the 
law’ because he knows it, he throws the onus of disobe- 
dience upon his fellow men. . . . The greatest sin of 
moralistic Christianity is its tendency to encourage the 
assumption that men are as good as the ideals of justice 
and love which they entertain.” 


The Banning of The Nation 


The banning of The Nation from the school li- 
braries in New York City has occasioned much 
debate, but an important aspect of the matter 
seems to have been overlooked. Without dis- 
cussing the merits of the articles themselves, we 
call attention to some of the implications of the 
arguments of those who have attacked the ban. 


Last June, the widely read Nation (New York) was 
excluded from the list of magazines acceptable in New 
York public school libraries. The action was taken by the 
Board of Superintendents because of criticism of two 
series of articles by Paul Blanshard on the policies and 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. The exclusion 
of the magazine has been widely condemned as illiberal 
and by some as an infringement of the principle of separa- 
tion between church and state. Archibald MacLeish has 
called it an act of “cynical impudence,” and appeals to 
“the fundamental separation of church and state on which 
our liberties rest.” Such action means, he says, “that 
any pressure group with sufficient political power, wish- 
ing to silence criticism of its action, can do so by sup- 
pressing that criticism in the schools or on the shelves of 
public libraries.” (The Nation, July 10, 1948.) 

This judgment is no doubt widely shared, and by many 
in Protestant as well as in secular circles. But it does not 
seem to have occurred to some of the critics that the 
“separation” argument cuts both ways. Mr. Blanshard’s 
articles constituted something of a crusade against a wide 
variety of Roman Catholic practices. In introducing one 
series of three articles, begun in the issue of November 1, 
1947, the editors quoted the author as follows: “I have 
written these three articles as a challenge to Roman Cath- 
olics to examine the social policies of their church’s 
hierarchy. I am convinced that (1) American Catholics 
are good citizens who (2) are not responsible for the 
undemocratic policies of their own priests in the fields of 
medicine and education, and (3) will some day realize 
that they as Americans must force a change in those poli- 
cies. Am I right?” To this the editors replied: “The 
Nation hopes Mr. Blanshard is right, and that is why it 
offers these challenging articles to its readers.” 

Mr. Blanshard insists that he is not attacking religious 
beliefs or practices, but only goings on that have no re- 
ligious support. Does the priest, he asks, in reply to a 
Roman Catholic critic, “speak in the name of Christ when 
he forbids contraception, attacks the public school, con- 
dones fascist dictatorships, forbids abortion even when 
a mother’s life is at stake, and denies Catholics the right 
to read both sides of religious controversies? The 
obvious answer is no; and the burden of proof is on the 
Roman Catholic who claims that he is speaking for Jesus 
Christ. Let him support his claim with proof. ... 

“In the whole range of the recorded teachings of Jesus 
you cannot find a single sentence that supports the reac- 
tionary social doctrines of the Catholic hierarchy which 
I have attacked. Even the basic claim of the popes that 
Jesus passed his divine authority down to the present, 
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exclusive, absolute monarchy in Rome has no biblical 
authority except one ambiguous, and possible spurious 
passage in Matthew which has been twisted and inflated in 
Catholic exegesis beyond all recognition.” (The Nation, 
July 24, 1948.) 

This is a pretty big plunge into theology, and Mr. 
Blanshard took many such in the course of the series. 
The hierarchy’s marriage and divorce codes are “sweep- 
ing and dogmatic.” (Marriage is a sacrament in Roman 
Catholic doctrine.) A Roman Catholic school teacher is 
declared to be not free to challenge the doctrine of papal 
infallibility—a major theological doctrine. The Roman 
Catholic Church has “a philosophy of church and state 
which is extremely simple, arrogant, and medieval.” The 
Church distinguishes divine from human truth, holding 
that the former “comes from God via the Roman Catholic 
Church.” “Divine truth is per se infallible; human truth 
is always subject to correction by divine truth. If the two 
conflict, that conflict ipso facto proves that the supposed 
human truth is not truth at all but falsehood.” (Aside 
from the fact that this is plainly religious doctrine, it 
may be noted that the position stated in those two sen- 
tences is by no means exclusively Roman Catholic.) 
Finally, will anyone contend that the following is not a 
criticism of Catholicism as a religion?—“Catholic young 
women, reared in the free and hearty atmosphere of 
modern America, are beginning to regard the whole 
archaic system of nuns, wimples, and convents as medieval 
posturing and useless mortification.” 


It is hard to escape the conclusion that in this instance 
an influential magazine has published articles criticizing 
a great church and then protested its exclusion from 
schools, basing its case in part on the separation between 
church and state. The issue at this point is neither the 
truth nor the propriety of the articles in dispute, but how 
the principle of separation is to be interpreted. 

In the statement quoted above Mr. MacLeish says: 
“The pretext that Blanshard’s articles were an attack 
on religion is palpable nonsense unless ‘religion’ is to 
be understood to mean whatever a church does, whether 
in international politics or in national politics or in a 
city’s schools or its hospitals or its newspapers or its 
tax system, or even the most intimate and least institu- 
tional aspects of the lives of its families. If ‘religion,’ 
contrary to the whole sense and meaning of American 
life, is understood to cover all this, then the fundamental 
separation of church and state on which our liberties rest 
—above all, the greatest of our liberties, that of conscience 
and belief—is no separation at all.” But there are many 
secularist writers who insist that religion should be de- 
fined not in any creedal sense but in just such broad terms 
as Mr. MacLeish here excludes. Furthermore, are we 
to understand that the separation of church and _ state 
really means the complete separation of religion and the 
state? 


In a statement entitled “An Appeal to Reason and Con- 
science” published in The Nation for October 15, 107 
prominent American citizens protest the action of the 
Board of Superintendents in banning The Nation. The 
statement contains the following sentences: “Certainly 
the fact that religious questions are often controversial 
is not a reason for suppressing them in the nations 
schools. One of the principal purposes of American edu- 
cation should be to see to it that no generation grows up 
in ignorance of the controversial issues it will have to 
face.” 
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Now that is an argument for inclusion of the study of 
religious subject matter in the schools. Some of the 
signers, however, who are now calling on the Roman 
Catholic Church to stand up and take criticism have long 
been saying that the churches would not take criticism 
and hence religion must be kept out of the schools. It is 
difficult to eat one’s cake and have it. F, E. J. 


Amsterdam—A Catholic View 


The Roman Catholic magazine America for October 23 
carried an article by Father Benjamin L. Masse of the 
editorial staff, entitled “The Tribune Tower: Citadel of 
Secularism.” Father Masse offers an incisive criticism 
of the Chicago Tribune’s attack on the Amsterdam re- 
port, “The Church and the Disorder of Society”—the 
report of Section III. Father Masse quotes excerpts from 
the report which was extensively reviewed in INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE for October 23, stressing in particular the 
critiques of capitalism and communism. The Tribune, 
he reports, was provoked by the statement of the limita- 
tions of capitalism to “accuse the distinguished delegates 
to the Amsterdam conference of ignorance of capitalism 
and communism, and even of their own calling.” The 
true vocation of churchmen, the Tribune said, is “to cele- 
brate the glory of God and to preach the divine Word, 
not to propagandize in favor of one economic order as 
against another. Those at Amsterdam are not only will- 
ing to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
but to specify what kind of Caesar he must be.” 

Furthermore, the Tribune said that Christ “did not 
propose to improve the lot of some by depriving others 
of their property. He did not promise salvation through 
a five-year plan, social ‘security, or compulsory military 
training. He did not endow with divinity either a sys- 
tem or an enforcement agency. He had no truck with 
self-beatified bureaucracy.” The Tribune thinks that if 
the Amsterdam report is any indication then “today’s 
churchinen are materialists and politicians rather than 
spiritual leaders.” 

Father Masse hopes that eminent Protestants associated 
with the report—he specifically names Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Charles P. Taft and John C. Bennett—will “prepare an 
answer to Colonel McCormick” and, he adds, “From the 
viewpoint of the controversialist, though not of the Chris- 
tian, who can only be saddened by the entire affair, their 
task should be most enjoyable. Seldom does one meet, 
even in these unenlightened days, such a combination of 
superficiality, distortion and ignorance—all compounded 
by an incredible dogmatism—as the Tribune editorial re- 
veals. Indeed, the target is so broad that no one shooting 
at it can possibly miss.” 


To Bomb or Not to Bomb 


We suggest that our readers might do well to put side 
by side two current articles on Soviet-American relations. 
One, by William L. Laurence appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post for November 6. The other, by Barbara 
Ward, foreign editor of The Economist, London, was 
featured in the New York Times Magazine on Novem- 
ber 14. 

Mr. Laurence attempts to answer the question, how 
soon Russia will have the A-bomb. His thesis is startling 
enough to call for a caveat by the editors, who think that 
this “most authoritative popular writer on atomic re- 


search” comes dangerously close to “presenting an ulti- 
matum, in effect, to the Soviet.” The reader must decide, 
In brief, the argument is as follows: 


Using the data available, it may be liberally estimated 
that the United States now has between 200 and 300 
atomic bombs—enough to strike a crushing blow against 
Russia. Fifty actually effective A-bombs would be suffi- 
cient to “decapitate and eviscerate the Soviet colossus.” 
Again, available data indicate that Russia is techno- 
logically far behind, and cannot be expected to have the 
bomb before 1952. This is not an argument for a “pre- 
ventive”’ war now. The writer’s point is, rather, that 
the United States is in position to dictate the course of 
events as between the two nations—for a little while 
longer. If the Soviet Union will accept no effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy, we shall have to act 
decisively, trusting to vindication by the conscience of 
mankind. “If we convince the Kremlin that the time 
must come, sometime between now and 1952, when we 
shall feel compelled, for self-preservation, to seek out 
her atomic plants and destroy the serpent’s eggs before 
they are hatched, the chances are good that Russia’s hard- 
boiled rulers will see the light before it becomes necessary 
for us to take the final step.” 

Miss Ward’s article is entitled “The Marshall Plan 
Is Not Enough.” She means that the initiative is in the 
hands of the Western powers. However, she is not 
thinking of the A-bomb, but of the tangible effects of 
the Marshall Plan. It “gave communism the lie and made 
the West the challenger.” It is idle to question Soviet 
purposes. “‘The Russians are out to undermine and destroy 
the Western world. If, without undue danger to them- 
selves, they and their supporters could make every state 
in the world a Communist state tomorrow, they would 
do so.” The U.S.S.R., however, has been chary in the 
use of armed force. Time and again it has drawn back 
from a minor potential conquest rather than risk war 
with Britain and the United States. Today, “the West- 
ern powers, not Russia, are in a position to say where 
violence will be used. In any area in which they are pre- 
pared to make Communist-backed revolt an occasion for 
their armed intervention, Russia’s weapon of violence 
ceases to have its present effect.” 


Even Soviet propaganda is dependent on Western poli- 
cies for its effectiveness. “Successful Communist propa- 
ganda is, in a word, far more a fruit of Western failure 
than of Soviet effort. Like an infection, communism 
seeks out the infected patches—destitution, bad race rela- 
tions, injustice, hopelessness—and there it can settle and 
ferment. The healthy community has nothing to fear.” 
Moreover, from the Kremlin Stalin sees the world out- 
side Russia hopelessly divided and ineffectual—an en- 
couraging prospect from his point of view. Let the lead- 
ers of the West assess their enormous political and 
economic assets, put the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization to work in good earnest, and 
establish some great industrial power centers like T.V.A. 
Result 

“If, within five years of setting to work, the free na- 
tions could point to a Euphrates Valley Authority, a vast 
development scheme on the Yangtze, the transformation 
of Formosa into a power-house and storehouse of the 
Far East, the Russians could whistle up ten more Five- 
Year Plans and still have the whole weight of Western 
achievement working against them.” 
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